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In-class simulations can offer students an excellent opportunity to apply 
the lessons they have learned in a practical and fun manner. The litera- 
ture on active learning in international relations demonstrates the 
many values simulations possess. In running a simulation on the con- 
flict in Darfur, I identified an additional potential value in in-class simu- 
lations: they can be a technique for tempering student idealism. 
Students often fail to appreciate the disconnect between their personal 
political convictions and the political realities that impede conflict reso- 
lution. Simulations allow students to apply theory to practice in a way 
that encourages students to temper their idealism by acknowledging 
political realities on the ground. I discuss how a week-long simulation 
on Darfur encouraged students to balance idealism and realism and 
understand why reaching agreements in the international community 
can be so difficult. 
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Active learning techniques like in-class simulations offer students a chance to 
demonstrate their understanding of course material and to explore new issues. 
They can encourage critical thinking in a fun, less formal manner than a tradi- 
tional class lecture. As Holsti (2000:259) noted, "Active learning approaches are 
especially useful for helping students grapple with the issues arising from a 
world in flux." Students can put what they have read and learned into practice. 
A large body of literature has demonstrated the pedagogical value simulations 
hold for students. Students retain more information, gain a deeper understand- 
ing of an issue (though this may come at the expense of breadth), examine 
issues from a wider range of perspectives, and generally report having more fun 
in class. As a relatively new professor who wanted to integrate active learning 
techniques into one of my classes, I turned to the pages of International Studies 
Perspectives, PS: Political Science and Politics, and Journal of Political Science Education 
for information on how to run a simulation and their usefulness as a teaching 
technique (though, in retrospect, I wish I would have paid more attention to 
the valuable insights available on active learning in international relations; it 
would have saved me a great deal of time and energy). This extensive literature 
(much of which is cited in this paper) convinced me of the usefulness of inte- 
grating a simulation into one of my classes. 
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As I created my first simulation, I realized a new goal not addressed in the lit- 
erature on active learning in international relations: tempering student idealism. 
At first glance, that may make me sound like an ogre. Am I the professor who 
seeks to destroy students' dreams, cut off the heads of flowers, and deny the 
cuteness of puppies? Hardly. Instead, I wanted to use an in-class simulation to 
demonstrate the difficulties of achieving consensus and coming to agreement in 
the international community. My week-long simulation on Darfur in my Conflict 
and Conflict Resolution class sought to balance idealism and realism, among 
other goals. I did not aim to crush my students' spirits, but I wanted them to 
reflect on why it can be difficult to see those dreams through to fruition. 

In this paper, I seek to explain why tempering idealism can actually be a valu- 
able goal and how simulations are uniquely placed to achieve that outcome. 
I also show how creating my own simulation was a better strategy for achieving 
my pedagogical goals and why I chose the conflict in Darfur for this purpose. In 
the space available here, I do not offer readers the information necessary to run 
the simulation I used with my students, nor do I provide an empirical 
assessment of the simulation itself. Instead, my aim is to explore another 
potential value for in-class simulations. 

Goals 

Identifying the desired outcomes is key to a simulation's success (Smith and 
Boyer 1996; Shaw 2004). To do this, context matters. I used a simulation in 
Political Science 295: Conflict and Conflict Resolution, an upper-division politi- 
cal science course open to any student who has completed our introductory 
political science course (or who receives permission from the instructor). 
During the spring 2007 semester, 27 students enrolled. Approximately two- 
thirds of the students were political science majors or considering a major in 
political science. The students were fairly evenly divided among all four class 
years. The course examined issues of ethnic identity, the causes of conflict, 
humanitarian intervention, and strategies for societal reconciliation after hostil- 
ities have ended. This topic lent itself well to an in-class simulation, and the 
size of the class was large enough to allow for a diversity of roles without being 
overwhelming. 

Initially, I focused on two goals common to many simulations. First, I wanted 
the simulation to integrate theory and practice. Throughout the semester, stu- 
dents read plenty about the value of humanitarian intervention, the nature of 
genocide, the tension between sovereignty and the international community, 
and past successes and failures in addressing large-scale societal conflicts. These 
readings and discussions opened up a wide range of questions and forced stu- 
dents to consider their own beliefs about international action. These debates 
were largely in the abstract, though. Students often run into cognitive road- 
blocks that make it difficult for them to absorb and appreciate concepts abstract 
from their own lives like humanitarian intervention and genocide (Boyer, Trum- 
bore, and Friche 2006:68). I wanted the simulation to offer the opportunity for 
students to really get inside the heads of policy makers to understand the oppor- 
tunities and constraints they face. I wanted to put some substance behind these 
arguments. A simulation forced students to delve deeply into a role and mindset. 
It added some intellectual and emotional heft to their arguments. In-class simu- 
lations provide a unique opportunity to make the abstract concrete (or at least 
less abstract). Shaw (2004:2) reminds us, "[M]any concepts in international rela- 
tions only become less abstract when the student can apply them or experience 
them personally." 

Second, and relatedly, I wanted to force students to adopt a different world 
view. It is one thing to sit in the relative comfort of a classroom in rural Iowa 
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and debate the merits of international intervention based on your own personal 
beliefs. It is quite another thing to step into the role an actor in that conflict. 
Some students had to defend ideas that they personally found reprehensible. 
Many found this frustrating, but they also came to appreciate that these 
"unseemly" actors exist as independent agents in the international sphere that 
are looking to protect their interests as they understand them (Morgan 2003: 
364). Suddenly, the negotiations were not about who was right and who was 
wrong; they were about trying to find innovative techniques for reconciling these 
different world views in a mutually agreeable framework. This is more than a 
lesson in acting; this is crucial for understanding and resolving societal conflicts. 
Violent conflicts go beyond demands for a parcel of land or particular govern- 
ment policies. They frequently involve fundamental clashes over interpretation. 
Different parties understand the conflict in different ways. This world view con- 
flict adds another difficult dimension to negotiations, one that students do not 
always grasp. Coincidentally, earlier in the semester, Jayne Docherty of Eastern 
Mennonite University visited our campus and gave a presentation on her work 
to the class. Docherty's presentation (and professional work) emphasizes the 
importance of addressing the divergence of world views in any contentious nego- 
tiations (Docherty 2001). I wanted the students to take this advice to heart and 
see what it means in practice. By adopting particular roles (and maintaining 
those roles over a week), students came to embody these world views. They dis- 
covered the challenges in bridging those divides. 

The above goals are educationally sound, if not exactly revolutionary. As the 
semester developed, though, I developed a third goal for the simulation — one 
that is not generally addressed in the literature on simulations in international 
relations. I wanted to temper students' idealism. 

Admittedly, this sounds like an awfully harsh goal that only a jaded academic 
could embrace. My intention was more benign, though, and developed as I 
gained a better sense of my students and their beliefs. The class attracted many 
students with a passion for social justice. They felt a genuine sense of outrage 
about injustice in the international sphere. They could not comprehend how 
societies could be torn apart so severely, how neighbors could turn against 
neighbors, and how the international community could rationalize its failure to 
get involved in such conflicts. Roughly half of the students said that they wanted 
to pursue a career in international negotiation and mediation or work in con- 
flict zones. Many genuinely see changing the world as part of their future. 
A recent self-assessment showed that 69% of students at my college (and 57% of 
undergraduates nationwide) placed a high value on using their careers to "help- 
ing others who are in difficulty," and 42% of the students at my college (and 
38% of undergraduates nationwide) sought to "influence social values" after 
graduation (Gansemer-Topf 2005; Vogelgesang and Astin 2005). Between this 
ethos of helping others and the course's focus on conflict and injustice, many of 
the enrolled students indicated that they viewed the course as a step on their 
career paths to working on international conflict resolution. 

This attitude was both refreshing and challenging. Contrary to the frequent 
portrayals of today's undergraduates as apathetic and uninterested in world 
affairs, I found a classroom of eager, engaged students who saw problems 
around them and wanted to fix those problems. Their optimism was inspiring. 
At the same time, that optimism could pose a problem when trying to analyze 
responses and solutions. In class discussions about humanitarian intervention, a 
student would almost invariably at some point assert, "We should just go in 
there and fix it!" — a position that resonated with many of the students. While 
commendable on some levels, this response leads to additional questions, such 
as: Who is the "we" in that statement? What happens if that state's government 
doesn't want an intervention? Should we intervene in every situation? What does 
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it mean to "fix it?" How do we get the affected parties to agree to a solution? 
Does it matter if not all the parties agree? These are difficult questions, and 
ones that many students had not yet grappled with. I did not want to eradicate 
the optimism or idealism of my students, but I did want them to understand 
why finding a solution to these sorts of conflicts was often so difficult. I did not 
want to crush their hopes, or have them leave the class thoroughly depressed 
about humanity's ability to resolve conflicts peacefully. What I did want, though, 
was to temper the notion that conflicts could be easily resolved in all instances. 
I wanted them to experience the challenges diplomats face in attempting to bal- 
ance multiple scripts, as Neumann (2005) illustrates from his experience in the 
Norwegian Foreign Affairs Office. There is no magic formula for ending societal 
conflicts. It is not simply figuring out who is good and who is bad. Students 
often assume that conflict resolution is a simple matter of talking things out and 
coming to an agreement. That may work when you are upset with your dorm- 
mate for playing her accordion at 3 am, but it is often not enough when armed 
groups engage in hostilities. A simulation offered the opportunity for students 
to consider these questions and challenges. 

Matching the Simulation to the Goals 

Once I decided that I wanted to do a simulation in class, I confronted a whole 
range of additional questions. Did I want to use a computer-based simulation or 
that promoted face-to-face contact? Did I want to make my own simulation or 
use one previously developed? Did I want to use a real-world scenario or create 
an imaginary world that fit my needs better? Did I want to use a contemporary 
case or a historical one? I eventually crafted a simulation based on the conflict 
in Darfur. Students chose one of 24 roles (three roles allowed for multiple stu- 
dents), researched their positions, crafted position papers, and entered into the 
International Darfur Peace Accord Negotiations. This decision was the most 
appropriate for my goals and the students' interests, but it was not an easy or 
quick decision. 

Political scientists are fortunate to have so many resources for simulations avail- 
able to them. Numerous excellent simulations already exist to meet a wide variety 
of needs in terms of time and issues. The ICONS Project (2007) at the University 
of Maryland (http://www.usip.org/etc/tools_resources/simulations.htm) offers a 
wide array of simulations on many different issues. The ICONS Project also allows 
students to participate with students at other institutions. The United States Insti- 
tute of Peace (USIP; http://www.usip.org/class/simulations/index.html) pro- 
vides instruction guides for both real-world and fictional conflict scenarios. 
USIP's simulations adroitly combine the institution's academic and practical 
experience in conflict resolution. The Isle of Ted allows instructors to explore 
issues of international cooperation, the efficacy of international organizations, 
and international regimes in one or two class periods (Thomas 2002). Its adapt- 
ability makes it easy to incorporate into a wide variety of classes. Tessman Inter- 
national Relations in Action (Tessman 2006) creates its own world to model many 
of the most pressing issues in world politics today. Between the book and its 
accompanying website, Tessman offers possibilities as expansive as the instructor 
desires. Even mtvU (N.d.), the website and music channel aimed at college stu- 
dents, has gotten into the act. Its interactive game, Darfur Is Dying (http:// 
www.darfurisdying.com), introduces players to the challenges facing Darfurian 
refugees simply trying to stay alive. 

Creating my own simulation on the conflict in Darfur offered a number of 
advantages. First, it allowed me tailor the simulation to the students in my class. 
I could make sure that there were enough roles to go around, alter the parame- 
ters of the simulation quickly to respond to students' needs and suggestions, and 
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craft the simulation in such a way that it resonated with previous readings and 
class discussions. I hoped that the simulation would allow students to draw on all 
of the material we had covered throughout the semester, and the best way to do 
that was to design the simulation myself. 

Secondly, the simulation developed rather organically from class and campus 
events. A few weeks before the simulation, a group of students did an in-class 
presentation on Darfur. This helped bring everyone up to speed on the conflict 
and provided a foundation of knowledge going into the simulation. Further, 
Darfur was a prominent issue on campus. A student group on campus had been 
pressing the Board of Trustees on the issue of divestment from Sudan. Nicholas 
Kristof and Mohamed Yayha, among others, had both visited campus to talk 
about Darfur within the previous 12 months. T-shirts promoting the "One" cam- 
paign were common on campus. Thanks to this confluence of events, Darfur 
was in the students' consciousnesses, yet many of them lacked specifics about 
the conflict. This meant that they would need to do some research to take on 
their roles convincingly. Thirdly, a real-world issue offered greater opportunities 
for my students to really take on different world views. I do not deny the value 
of created worlds like Thomas' and Tessman's, but, based on our in-class discus- 
sions and other conversations with students, it quickly became apparent that the 
students wanted to apply their ideas to the real-world. Using a real-world ongo- 
ing conflict would allow students to put theory into practice in an arena about 
which many students already cared passionately. It was a situation where students 
saw injustice and wanted to remedy it. In short, it would provide an ideal venue 
for mixing idealism and realism. 

Finally, a contemporary situation offered no easy answers. Historical simula- 
tions like Stover's (2007) Cuban missile crisis, offer great teaching opportunities. 
However, if I wanted my students to fully embrace the world views of their roles, 
I decided that I did not want them to know the outcome. 

Again, the idea was not to convince students that all hope is lost. Instead, 
I wanted the simulation to demonstrate that a belief in the innate goodness of 
humanity was often not enough. To this extent, focusing on Darfur worked to 
my advantage. Here was a real-world situation that many groups and individuals 
had, in good faith, tried to resolve with little success. It provided an opportunity 
similar to the peace agreement writing exercise described by Flibbert (2003). In 
this activity, the professor asks the students to come up with their own peace 
accord for a seemingly intractable real-world situation. The exercise is less about 
conflict resolution itself and more about promoting innovative thinking and 
understanding how a final accord might look. It encourages creativity, empowers 
students, and brings home the challenges of integrating competing interests and 
demands (Flibbert 2002:765-766). I wanted my simulation to achieve a similar 
end. I did not want students to despair that no solutions exist, but I also did 
not want them to think that the lack of a solution signified laziness or a failure 
to try. 

Running the Simulation Itself 

Once I decided to create my own simulation, I had to actually create it; no magi- 
cal elves appeared to do it for me. Dougherty (2003) reminds us that crafting a 
meaningful, educational simulation that offers flexibility yet does not require 
too much specialized knowledge is difficult. I had to find a way to incorporate 
my goals into a meaningful educational experience that would allow students to 
demonstrate their understanding of our class discussions throughout the semes- 
ter and the conflict in Darfur. How could I promote critical thinking, adopting 
a different world view, and tempering student idealism in the course of a Tweek 
simulation? Part of the solution came from finding appropriate roles for 
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students to adopt, but four other concerns soon emerged. These four issues had 
a direct bearing on the ability of the simulation to address my desired outcomes. 

First, I had to consider the venue in which the simulation occurred. Was this 
a meeting of the United Nations? The African Union? An independent peace 
negotiation? Figuring out the venue helped me identify more appropriate roles. 
I decided to go for independent peace negotiations, as this offered a chance for 
more parties to be involved. It also allowed for a bit more maneuverability for 
students. By placing real-world actors in a plausible (albeit fictional) venue, 
I wanted the students to explore a range of possibilities for resolving the 
conflict. Students were dealing with a real-world situation but without the 
institutional constraints that exist in the United Nations or African Union. In 
some ways, this may seem contrary to reasons mentioned above for choosing a 
real-world conflict instead of a fictional one. However, I sought to balance crea- 
tive solutions to the conflict with real-world actors with their own constraints 
and interests. Students might be able to try something new and previously 
untested, but they had to do so within the confines of real-world limitations. 

Secondly, I had to decide what the simulation would produce. At the end of 
the week-long simulation, what did I want the students to accomplish? Did I just 
want them to talk? Produce a document? I settled on the idea of trying to craft 
a peace accord. However, I also decided to make it clear to students that it 
might not be possible to create such a document or one to which all parties 
could agree. I did not want to preordain the outcome of the negotiations, but I 
feared that the lack of some sort of goal would make undermine the educational 
objectives of the simulation. Three days of completely unstructured discussion 
would not lead to understanding the complexities of international negotiations 
and the difficulties in reconciling competing world views. Students indicated 
they found having some sort of goal helpful. It gave just enough structure to 
their negotiations without being overbearing. Again, this provided an avenue for 
balancing idealism and realism. A student may want to see certain actions taken, 
but she or he had to find a way to integrate those interests with the interests 
of other groups. It forced students to compromise and negotiate. It also made 
students ponder the difficulties inherent in crafting some sort of accord. How 
much compromise is too much? Is it better to create a weaker accord that every 
party will sign or a stronger one that certain parties will refuse to sign? These 
are issues few students had previously considered. 

Third, I had to make sure that the action kept moving. Nothing would kill the 
simulation like silence. To prevent this, I prepared a number of "news flashes," 
timed for release every few minutes. I would temporarily stop all conversations 
to announce the news flash to the entire group. These news flashes often threw 
wrenches into various negotiations — exactly my point. Not only did the news 
flashes help keep the simulation moving, but they drove home the dynamic 
nature of negotiations. Events outside their control would directly influence the 
parties' abilities to come to any agreement. A few students would roll their eyes 
when I announced a news flash. At one point, a student exclaimed, "But we 
were just about to make a deal!" Another, after hearing that his group had com- 
mitted a certain act, muttered, "Why would we do that? That messes everything 
up." Eventually, students started to approach me to make their own news 
flashes. They tried to manipulate their image in the eyes of other groups and 
used the power of "the media" (as represented by my news flashes) to further 
their objectives. These added another dimension to the negotiations and showed 
a high degree of investment among the students. 

Finally, I had to consider the physical space for the simulation itself. Though 
easily overlooked, the layout of the negotiating rooms can have a significant 
influence on the course of the simulation (USIP n.d.). Initially, I figured we 
could hold the simulation in the classroom. At the last minute, after talking with 
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students, I decided to seek another venue. Our normal classroom was not terribly 
large, and its seats were fixed in place. This could make sensitive negotiations 
tricky. Other classes might not have appreciated the level of noise in the 
classroom (and potentially in the hallway) from the negotiations. What's more, 
holding the simulation in the same room we regularly held class could have made 
it more difficult for students to fully take on their new roles. Brainstorming in 
class, a student suggested we use one of the college's reception rooms — one large 
enough for people to move around and that could be reconfigured as needed. 
Luck smiled on us, as I was able to reserve one such room. Students commented 
in their final reaction papers that the room did actually contribute to their 
enjoyment of the simulation and their ability to take it seriously. 

Rising and Responding to the Challenge 

Before the simulation, I was a bit worried that students would be too eager to 
reach agreement or would not hew to their characters carefully. After all, the 
simulation required some students to defend positions with which they person- 
ally disagreed. How easy would it be for the feminist peace activist to faithfully 
represent the National Islamic Front? How could a student who not served in 
the military portray the U.S. Secretary of Defense? Could the class clown be a 
convincing Hu Jintao? Would their idealism and personal political convictions 
override their commitment to their roles? 

My worries quickly proved unfounded. Students may not have liked the posi- 
tions they represented, but they resisted the urge to break character. They lar- 
gely remained in their roles. In some instances, students were uncertain about 
details of a particular policy, but they proved able to intuit the appropriate 
response. Even more interesting, students would chastise each other if they did 
something out of line. At one point, the student portraying Javier Solana sug- 
gested that the European Union would unilaterally intervene in Darfur. Regard- 
less of the wisdom of this position, the rest of the class quickly called on him to 
withdraw his proposal for being too far out of line with his role. They wanted to 
keep the negotiations based on realistic expectations as much as possible. 

In the debriefing session afterwards and the final reflection papers, students 
expressed amazement at how difficult it was to reach an agreement. One student 
suggested to me on the first day of the simulation that everything would be 
resolved by the end of that day. "If we get an agreement written by the end of 
the day today, we get to have the rest of the week off, right?" he asked. He 
quickly discovered that his optimism was misplaced. During the debriefing ses- 
sion, he spoke of how he never fathomed the challenges in reconciling funda- 
mentally opposed worldviews. 

Students also gave a realistic assessment of the chances of their peace accord's 
success. Most thought it was the best that they could do, but they wondered 
about its failure to achieve consensus. Does our agreement really mean anything 
if major combatants refuse to sign, they asked. At the same time, some noted 
that an accord that all parties would sign would have to be so weak as to be 
meaningless. Was it better to get partial agreement and send a stronger message, 
or to have a weaker agreement accepted by all parties? They also wondered 
about the Darfurian refugees themselves. Who represented them, and would this 
agreement do anything to alleviate their plight? We could not necessarily answer 
these questions, but I relished the fact that we were asking these questions. 
Doing so, they demonstrated another benefit of in-class simulations: getting stu- 
dents to think like social scientists (Seidner 1978). As my students pondered the 
implications of their peace accord and its likelihood for success, they questioned 
what would happen if certain variables changed. They applied their analytical 
skills to ask interesting questions and think about the evidence they would need 
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to answer those questions. By spending a week as the US Presidential Envoy to 
Sudan and the Sudanese People's Liberation Army/Movement, they were devel- 
oping the skills needed to become political scientists. 

In the debriefing session and their post-simulation reflection papers, many 
students seized upon how the simulation forced them to question their political 
beliefs. None indicated that they had changed their beliefs in a wholesale man- 
ner, but many expressed a more nuanced understanding of conflict resolution. 
Yes, they still believed that the international community should do something to 
stop the genocide in Darfur, but they appreciated the difficulty in figuring out 
what an appropriate response would be and how it would be implemented. They 
understood how the different interests of the competing parties could signifi- 
cantly affect the ability of any group to craft a solution. They recognized both 
the opportunities and limitations on external actors getting involved in conflicts. 

One student's experience crystallized this learning process for me. This 
student had been one who was frequently exasperated by the failure of the inter- 
national community to prevent conflict and the continued existence of ethnic 
conflict itself. She represented the United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees because she believed in, as she told me, "getting justice for the people 
being hurt." During the simulation itself, she took an active role in negotiating 
with various parties. At first, she looked perturbed by the difficulties she faced. 
Over the course of the week, though, she moved from a rather absolutist posi- 
tion to adopting a more pragmatic strategy to achieving her goals. She took an 
active role in crafting the final accord the simulation produced, but she 
expressed ambivalence about its ability to stop the fighting. After our debriefing 
session, she approached me and asked, "Is this really how these sorts of negotia- 
tions work out?" I indicated that, while the details may differ, the simulation 
itself was not too far off from reality. She looked at me for a moment, stunned, 
and said, "No wonder it's so hard to get anything performed!" In her postsimu- 
lation reflection paper, she expressed a continued belief in her underlying polit- 
ical beliefs, but she also noted that the simulation was humbling. She still 
wanted to see something done, but she understood why that was so difficult to 
do. In many ways, she embodied what I hoped for when I put the simulation 
together. She added a level of critical thinking to her beliefs and understood 
the difficulties inherent in putting theory and ideals into practice. 

Conclusions 

Simulations are more than simple games. My initial motivations for including a 
simulation toward the end of the semester may have been relatively unformed, 
but I soon discovered the real pedagogical value they hold. Class discussions pro- 
vide one avenue for debating important issues, but they are often too abstract 
and too removed from students' experiences. Simulations, on the other hand, 
offer grounding and require students to adopt and defend a world view which 
may not comport with their own. They provide a different avenue for students 
to explore ideas in detail and demonstrate their knowledge about a situation. 
They offer a unique venue for exploring the tensions between theory and prac- 
tice, forcing students to consider their own idealism. By creating a simulation 
based on an ongoing, real-world conflict about which they had some passionate 
pre-existing beliefs, students confronted their own political ideals and saw how it 
can be difficult to put those ideals into practice. This was one of my primary 
objectives for the simulation, and, based on student comments, the simulations 
fulfilled this goal. The students did not walk away from the simulation experi- 
ence completely disillusioned or convinced of the futility of conflict resolution, 
but they did gain a new appreciation for the challenges inherent in such an 
enterprise. None of the students who had previously expressed an interest in 
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working in conflict resolution after graduation announced that they had aban- 
doned that goal. I have no idea if any of these students will eventually enter the 
conflict resolution field professionally, but I have faith that those that do will 
have a clearer understanding of both the promises and challenges of such an 
undertaking. 
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